SPORTSMAN

been to Friedrichshafen to inspect the airship works,
where he was received by Count Zeppelin. The Count
arranged for the Prince to take a flight in the latest
completed Zeppelin, Z 4, but that touch of irony was
prevented by adverse weather.

The well-known pilot, Cunningham-Reid, was
another who, in early days, helped to develop the
Prince's air-mindedness, although his methods were
drastic rather than coaxing. Soon after the Armistice,
Cunningham-Reid was flying the Prince over the Rhine.
The Prince thought this a good place to indulge in the
luxury of a stunt in the air. The pilot was only too
ready. First he performed several convolutions known
as " upward rolls"; then a " falling roll," then a
series of " half rolls," then, immediately above Cologne
Cathedral, a spin. Then began the pilot to ascend again
to essay perhaps an even more ambitious set of variations.
But a tap on the shoulder called attention to the passenger
who had just enough sense of his whereabouts to point
to the earth in earnest entreaty.

After that the Prince took a more strictly utilitarian
view of aviation. He now owns two aeroplanes, both
designed to suit his needs and tastes. A mile or so from
Fort Belvedere, his country house, is Smith's Lawn in
Windsor Great Park, which he uses as an aerodrome.
For engagements which can be carried out with an
equerry only in attendance, he uses a D.H. Dragon
biplane. To carry himself and his suite he uses a twin-
engined Vickers Viastra. Within this shell of scarlet,
silver and gold, he can change his clothes on a day of
many and various engagements, and, at will, discuss
plans, make tea, prepare a speech or play a gramophone
record. The interior has been made almost sound-proof.
The question of the Prince's safety in the air has, of
course, been raised by all sorts of people, from those
who are genuinely concerned to those who regard the
Prince not so much as an individual as a Perennial Topic
for Busybodies. When he was asked by a duchess^who,
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